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Positive Defense 


E think too much of strategic plans in dealing 

with competitive religious and political move- 
ments and not enough of a positive and affirmative 
program for possessing the field. The Western de- 
mocracies never quite know whether they ought to 
yield or stand more firmly against Russia in strategic 
terms. Protestantism never quite knows whether it 
ought to remain quiet under Catholic attacks or make 
counter-attacks. At the present moment it feels 
itself imperiled and is making quite a few counter- 
attacks. The two problems may seem to have nothing 
in common. Yet an analysis of both of them will 
prove, we believe, that in each case we lack a positive 
program which would make the strategic question 
seem less relevant. 

The Western world feels that Russian pressure 
continues to encroach upon the Western world. 
Some believe that we ought to yie'd to it in the 
interest of peace. Others think we ought to resist 
it in the interest of democratic justice. But neither 
of these policies will be effective if we continue to 
create political and economic vacuums in Europe 
into which Russian power is bound to flow. The 
European continent is a vast economic and political 
chaos. We speak glibly of establishing democracy 
upon the continent; but the fact is that neither our 
political nor economic policies are sufficiently clear or 
farsighted to make democratic health possible. 

The Russian power will continue to encroach upon 
western Europe and desperate people will reluctantly 
accept the communist alternative, if we offer them 
no hope. The recent elections in Berlin prove that 
the socialist workers are desperately anxious not to 
be swallowed up by communism. They rejected the 
proposals of unity with the communist party by a 
two to one vote, despite the fact that the elections 
were under strong Russian pressure while the 
Western powers gave the socialists only covert sup- 
port. But something more than even covert political 
support is needed. The question is whether the 
Western powers understand that our kind of liberal- 
ism is non-existent on the continent. The socialist 
parties, and to a limited extent one wing of the 
Catholic party, are the bearers of the tradition of 
freedom. To the right of them is reaction and to 
the left communism. British policy is more and more 


cognizant of this fact. American policy has not vet 
fully grasped the political realities, though many 
people in the American occupation do understand and 
look for a more positive political program. 

But the economic situation is more important 
than the political one. The policy of de-industrializa- 
tion which was written into the Potsdam agreement 
and which allows the Germans a steel production 
of only one third of their pre-war total, is spreading 
economic paralysis. One American authority has 
recently observed that the removal of factories from 
Germany to some other nation would destroy one 
third of the industrial power even if every factory 
were fully restored, simply because of the loss of 
efficiency and the destruction of the geographic rela- 
tion of the coal and the iron needed for production. 
The western democracies must strive for an economi- 
cally healthy Germany, which will help to create an 
economically healthy continent. Other means, beside 
destruction can be found, to prevent the use of 
the industrial power for German aggression. 

In regard to France our economic policy must be 
generous economic aid to the nation by way of loans 
but also resistance to the French policy of acquisi- 
tion of the Ruhr. It is not possible to spell out 
every detail of a positive economic and _ political 
policy for western Europe. But only such a policy 
can prevent the spread of communism upon the 
continent. It would not obviate the necessity of 
standing firmly against Russia on certain strategic 
issues. But such firmness would not consist merely 
in threatening the weight of our military power. We 
would not try by our might to keep Russia out of a 
chaos and a vacuum. Rather we would make western 
Europe healthy enough to resist the totalitarian alter- 
native to its ills, which it shows every disposition 
to want to resist. 

If it does not seem too far fetched we must return 
to our original analogy and suggest that Protestant- 
ism needs a more positive defense against what it 
regards as the encroachments of Rome. We do 
not imply that the recent Protestant criticisms of 
policies of the Roman Catholic Church are unjusti- 
fied. We have shared in making them. At the same 
time it must be apparent that the prestige of Roman 
Catholicism in this era is partly derived from its 








strong sense of direction in contrast to Protestant 


confusion. There is a spiritual vacuum in the 
Western world which a type of Protestantism can 
not fill, which is merely a Christian version of the 
modern secular culture. This culture with its opti- 
mistic illusion and sentimentalities has been dis- 
credited by our tragic history. Protestant anarchy 
furthermore increases spiritual confusion. We need 
an even stronger Protestant ecumenical movement 
to overcome this anarchy. 

Furthermore Protestantism, both in its American 
liberal variety and in its continental form, is fre- 
quently irrelevant to the problems of economic and 
international justice which the world faces today. 
Catholicism is never socially irrelevant. It is a 
social version of the Christian faith. At its worst 
it is as conservative as it is relevant. It tends toward 
authoritarian solutions of the social issue. At its 
best it is socially relevant and progressive. There are 
Catholic movements in Holland, France, Germany, 
and Italy, which will help the political rebirth of 
those nations more directly than even the most 
spiritually vital forms of Protestantism because they 
understand the relation of the Christian faith to 
political justice. 

Let us not spend too much time in defending our- 
selves strategically against Catholicism. Let us seek 
for a spiritually vital, ecumenically united and 
socially relevant expression of our faith. Let us 
fill the spiritual vacuum of the Western world, rather 
than worry whether Catholicism might flow into 
this vacuum. R. N. 


Editorial Notes 


The retiring director of UNRRA, Governor Leh- 
man, has asked for rationing. Mr. Hoover wants 
to rely upon voluntary restrictions of food con- 
sumption in this country, on the ground that the 
crisis is too immediate to allow us to set up rationing 
machinery. Mr. Lehman is right. We have not only 
an immediate crisis in Europe but an extended one. 
There are not enough seed, work animals, nor 
plows to assure an adequate crop this fall. We have 
a permanent task of some years duration, to prevent 
starvation. Rationing should never have been abol- 
ished. The churches must now be the first to insist 
that it be restored. The Pope is right: The awful 
words of Christ’s condemnation: “I was hungry 
and ye gave me no meat,” stand as a judgment upon 
any people who fail in this duty. It would be well 
if church organizations of every kind passed resolu- 
tions upon this subject and sent them to Washington. 





The committee of the State Department on atomic 
energy under the chairmanship of David Lilienthal 


has made a more constructive proposal on the way 
to handle atomic energy than any other organization. 
Its report is the first ray of real light in a dark situa- 
tion. The committee suggests that an Atomic 
Development Authority under United Nations aus- 
pices be set up, that it control all uranium deposits 
and plutonium stocks in the world. That it make 
“denatured” fissionable material available for science 
in every nation and that it prevent the construction 
of atomic bombs. This proposal avoids the two 
pitfalls of all previous proposals. It neither demands 
that the bomb secret be “shared” and thus spread all 
over the world, nor yet that it remain our exclusive 
possession. The real struggle for the right use of 
atomic discoveries may well center around this re- 
port. Those who think primarily in terms of 
military strategy are beginning to attack the report. 
We may hope that all devotees of peace and world 
reconstruction will rally behind the report. 


The Security Council of the United Nations ha; 
weathered its first real test in disposing of the 
vexing Iranian question. The small nations have 
taken courage from the firm stand of the Council, 
which required that Russia evacuate its troops from 
Iran without bargaining. Nevertheless there were 
bargains and Russia has been given oil rights in 
Iran. It must be noted that we were not quite as 
righteous in the whole dispute as appeared on the 
surface. We do have oil rights in Iran and the 
Russians wanted, rightfully we believe, to share in 
them. Had this problem been settled earlier the 
whole dispute might not have arisen. While Russian 
intransigeance is very vexing, we must not assume 
that the shifts in economic and political balances 
which Russia demands are always wrong. 


The question about conscription may be answered 
before this issue reaches the reader. One argument 
against conscription has not been made and should 
have been made. The administration insists that it 
needs a large army for its occupational duties. So 
it does. But there is every evidence that a con- 
scripted and homesick army waiting for its day of 
liberation, is a totally inadequate instrument for 
the performance of our obligations. We need an 
army of volunteers, well paid, freed of the vexatious 
caste distinctions of the old army, and ready for 
longer periods of service for the new type of 
duty. Its members must be allowed to take their 
families with them to a very large extent. The 
present army with its lack of discipline, its atrocious 
sex standards, covered by the euphony of “fraterni- 
zation” and only waiting to go home, is lowering 
our prestige in the world. We should not perpetuate 
it unless it is clearly proved that a volunteer army 
of large size cannot be recruited. R.N 
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Conversion in Education 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 


OMETHING which may fairly be characterized 

as revolution has quietly been taking place in 
the underlying philosophy of higher education in 
the United States. 


Just a year ago, the University of California in 
Los Angeles circularized forty-seven colleges and 
universities to discover whether they were contem- 
plating curricular revisions in the post-war period, 
and if so what direction these revisions would take. 
The study embraced institutions representative of 
every area and type—east, south, central and west; 
large and small: state supported and privately en- 
dowed. In ever, case, the institution questioned is 
recognized as a leader in its area and type. To 
forty-seven inquiries, forty-one replies were received. 
Thirty-nine reported committees at work on funda- 
mental curricular change. Thirty indicated plans 
sufficiently developed to warrant direct answers. 
The three most important questions inquired whether 
the institution had made, would make or was con- 
templating changes at the following points: 


Increased emphasis on general education with 
decreased emphasis on specialization. 

Increased number of required courses with de- 
creased emphasis on free electives. 

Increased emphasis on enforced distribution 
during the first two years, with some degree of 
specialization during the last two years. 


Among the thirty institutions which could give 
definite answers, affirmative replies to these three 
questions ran from seventy-five to eighty-eight per 
cent. 

Thus is revealed a trend which is nation-wide, 
which characterizes colleges of every size and type, 
and which is nearly universal. Greatest public in- 
terest has been claimed for the projected new curric- 
ula at Harvard, Yale and Princeton. Their plans 
appear to be farthest advanced ; among those thus far 
announced, theirs are the most notable; the prestige 
of these ancient leaders of the Eastern seaboard 
justifies special attention to their decisions. But the 
closely parallel proposals of the “Big Three” are 
noteworthy less because of the influence they may 
exert upon others than as symtomatic of a tidal move- 
ment which is already in full flow. They reflect the 
general trend—away from relatively free election 
toward a fairly large prescription of areas of study 
if not of specific courses, away from encouragement 
of specialization toward insistence upon thorough 
grounding in all the chief fields of human knowledge. 
This trend is the direct reversal of the drift which 
has dominated higher education in America for more 
than half a century. 


The major purpose behind all of these new schemes 


is to introduce larger unity, coherence and therefore 
meaning into the undergraduate’s course of study. 
Beneath the proposals lie two assumptions. 

The first assumption concerns the nature of truth. 
The Harvard Report on GENERAL EDUCATION 
IN A FREE SOCIETY voices grave concern over 
the prevailing chaos in American culture ; it points to 
the “supreme need of American education for a 
unifying purpose and idea”; it proposes to overtake 
the present lack by introducing each undergraduate 
to “a common body of information and ideas which 
would be in some measure the possession of all 
students.” Thus Harvard’s motivation is pragmatic, 
expediential—to further unity in American society 
by grounding leaders in a common subject-matter. 
Yale and Princeton take higher ground. They face 
squarely the ultimate issue of the unity of truth, and 
therefore of the coherence of knowledge which is 
man’s apprehension of truth. The Yale Report 
affirms that “knowledge for all its convenient com- 
partmentalization is essentially one piece, as is the 
life which supports knowledge.” And the Princeton 
Plan takes as its guiding principle the “two-fold 
belief in the unity of knowledge and the diversity 
of human beings.” 


How radical a departure all this is from the 
dominant philosophy of education in recent years 
will be appreciated only by those who have wrestied 
with it at first hand. The prevailing assumption, 
plainly testified by the structure of the curriculum 
and the content of teaching even when not openly 
avowed, has been that knowledge consists of innu- 
merable fragments of truth, spread forth higgledy- 
piggledy, to be savored and swallowed like so many 
morsels of intellectual pabulum. Indeed, the modern 
university curriculum has been likened to a cafeteria 
where unnumbered delicacies are strung along a 
moving belt without benefit of dietary balance or 
completeness. And the result, all too often, has been 
obesity or mental indigestion or, it may be, malnutri- 
tion and even pernicious intellectual anaemia. Dr. 
William Adams Brown once characterized it as “the 
bargain-counter theory of education.” And Professor 
Whitehead described its effect upon faculty mem- 
bers: “The increasing departmentalization of univer- 
sities during the last hundred years, however neces- 
sary for administrative purposes, tends to trivialize 
the mentality of the teaching profession.” One may 
add, the mentality of those taught. 


The second assumption concerns the nature of 
man. It is, quite simply, that the youth of seventeen 
to twenty years of age is not fully qualified to deter- 
mine the essentials of his own education. The uni- 
versity must assume responsibility to regulate, in 
considerable measure, his choices. And in an age 








lacking coherence and cohesion, under the dominance 
of specialized interests and fragmentary loyalties, 
it must require him to master at least the rudiments 
of each of the great disciplines of learning which 
together constitute the foundation of an educated 
mind. 


II. 


In this paper the major purpose is to compare 
the differences between the Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton plans. But we miss the main point if we 
do not recognize these deviations as variations on a 
single theme. All three schemes spring from essen- 
tially the same premises and are controlled by 
virtually identical aims. Harvard proposes to achieve 
the common goal principally through certain specific 
courses which are mandatory for all undergraduates ; 
Princeton through a carefully devised coordination 
of the entire program of undergraduate study; Yale 
through a combination of these two methods. 


1. The Harvard Plan, 


By general acknowledgement, the Harvard Report 
(GENERAL EDUCATION IN A FREE SOCI- 
ETY) is the most discerning and distinguished 
treatise on the problems of education which has 
appeared in this country in a generation. Its con- 
clusions embody the precipitates of a two-year study 
by a strong committee of a dozen Harvard scholars 
who have availed themselves of the advice of over 
a hundred of the country’s leading educators, and 
who have been equipped for their task by a generous 
grant from the Harvard Overseers. In a volume of 
almost three hundred pages, their thought ranges 
with leisurely reflection over the whole field of 
American learning and teaching. Their specific pro- 
posals are firmly set within the broad context of a 
comprehensive diagnosis of American culture, its 
genius, its shortcomings and its needs. Indeed, one 
of the most interesting features of their document is 
the fact that, for three-fourths of its length, it is not 
occupied explicitly with university education at all, 
but with a more general analysis of the function of 
all education, and then with an original and daring 
program for the secondary schools. Only at the end 
is the study brought to focus upon “General Educa- 
tion in Harvard College.” To one reader at least, 
the inspiration which holds the main body of the 
Report at such a distinguished level seems somewhat 
to fail its authors in this climatic section. One may 
venture the forecast that the document’s lasting in- 
fluence will flow rather from its underlying philoso- 
phy and its suggestions to the schools than from its 
scheme for the college curriculum. Moreover, many 
of its most rewarding insights emerge in the course 
of discursuses from the main theme. 


Of the three plans here compared, that of Harvard 
is the most radical in its departures from recent 
practice, the most rigid in its concrete proposals, 
therefore perhaps the most open to criticism. 





In the first place, Harvard perpetuates the sharp 
demarkation between “general education” and “spe- 
cialization.” In the large, the first two years of 
college are devoted to the former ; Junior and Senior 
Years are mainly occupied with the latter. It is 
part of the merit of the Yale Plan that it aims to 
minimize this dichotomy, and of the Princeton Plan 
that it attempts to overcome it altogether. At Har- 
vard, no fundamental changes in upperclass speciali- 
zation are contemplated. Innovation lies almost 
wholly in the “Proposed Requirements in General 
Education.” 

The guiding principle is thus defined: “General 
education is an organism, whole and _ integrated ; 
special education is an organ, a member designed to 
fulfill a particular function within the whole. Special 
education instructs in what things can be done and 
how to do them; general education, in what needs 
to be done and to what ends. General education is 
the appreciation of the organic complex of relation- 
ships which gives meaning and point to the specialty. 
To some degree it should suffuse all special educa- 
tion.” (p. 195) 

The major objective is to be achieved by requiring 
that six of the sixteen full-year courses which make 
up the undergraduate’s four year program of study 
shall be in general education. More particularly, 
three of these six required courses are prescribed, 
and are identical for all students; these constitute 
the “Common Core” which will furnish “a common 
body of information and ideas which would be in 
some measure the possession of all students” and 
which, it is hoped, will induce the “unifying purpose 
and idea” so needful for American culture. One 
prescribed course is in the Humanities, one in the 
Social Sciences, and one in the Natural Sciences. 
All are to be completed in Freshman or Sophomore 
year. 

More specifically, the prescribed course in the 
Humanities, is to carry the title “Great Texts of 
Literature,” and is to require the thorough study 
of not over eight masterpieces chosen from the 
writings of Homer, the Greek Tragedians, Plato, the 
Bible, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton and Tol- 
stoy. This is Harvard’s concession to President 
Hutchins’ contention, worked out in St. Johns Col- 
lege’s “Hundred Great Books,” that college educa- 
tion should consist almost wholly of acquaintance 
with the classics of literature. “The chief reason for 
the course, and the best argument for experimenting 
with it, is that too many students today have too 
little contact with thoughts which are beyond them 

(apart from the specialties) and that many are in 
fact passionately if inarticulately hungry for great- 
ness in the common cares of man.” (p. 207) 

In the Social Sciences, the prescribed course might 
be entitled “Western Thought and Institutions” or 
“The Evolution of Free Society,” and will rest 
heavily upon selected readings from Aquinas, Machi- 
avelli, Luther, Bodin, Locke, Montesquieu, Rous- 
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seau, Adam Smith, Bentham, Mill and others. Here, 
Harvard’s indebtedness to Columbia’s well-tried 
course in “Contemporary Civilization” is apprecia- 
tively confessed. 

For the fulfillment of the prescription in the 
Natural Sciences, choice may be made between gen- 
eral courses in the Principles of either Inorganic 
Science or Organic Science. 

In addition to these three basic prescriptions for 
Freshman and Sophomore Years, Harvard students 
will be required to take an additional and somewhat 
more advanced course in each of the three major 
divisions but in no case in the department of subse- 
quent specialization; these consummatory require- 
ments in general education may be fulfilled in upper- 
class years. While these courses are not prescribed, 
they must be selected from limited offerings calcu- 
lated to further the main objective. Possibilities are 
invitingly suggested: in the Humanities, courses in 
Literature, Philosophy, the Fine Arts and Music; 
in the Social Sciences, courses in American Democ- 
racy, Human Relations, etc. Thus, of the sixteen 
full-year courses in the student’s four years, six are 
reserved for general education and ten for the de- 
partmental major or free election. 


2. The Yale Plan 


The Yale College “Report of the Committee on 
the Course of Study,” adopted by the Faculty in the 
Spring of 1945, is a document of some forty-five 
typewritten pages; at this writing, it is not available 
in print to the general public. This is the more 
regrettable because it offers proposals in certain 
respects more original than those of either Harvard 
or Princeton, and embodies both thought and eluci- 
dation no less distinguished. 

The most novel feature of the new Yale curricu- 
lum is its setting-up for the entire four year course 
of three alternative and sharply contrasted programs 
of study between which the undergraduate may 
choose. To be sure, the great bulk of students will 
be enrolled in the “Standard Program” which steers 
a median course between the other two. 

But, for the very able student, the “Scholars of the 
House Program” is offered. This “will largely free 
him after Sophomore year from formal requirements, 
and will permit him to work steadily at a project 
which he, with the help of an adviser, has planned.” 
In brief, this Program carries the principle of free 
election to its ultimate. Presumably it is intended 
to encourage the man who believes he knows how to 
determine his own education. 

At the other extreme is “The Experimental Pro- 
gram” (an appropriate though somewhat misleading 
title since its principles are the precise opposite of 
those familiarly associated with “experimental edu- 
cation”). “This program, elected by the student 
before he begins his Freshman year, is an experiment 
in controlled and integrated education. Once he has 
entered the program the student has no choice for 


the first two years. ... In the first year the emphasis 
is upon the laws and principles which operate in our 
natural world. In the second year the emphasis is 
upon the social and moral laws which bind together 
the individual and society. . . . At the end of the 
Sophomore year the student selects one of the five 
field majors [The History of the West, Studies in 
Society, Literature and the Arts, General Science, 
Philosophies and Religion]. Once in the Major, his 
work is largely prescribed, but the offering in each 
is exceedingly rich.” In brief, this Program carries 
the principle of prescription to its ultimate. Pre- 
sumably it is intended for the man who recognizes 
that the University comprehends better than he the 
essentials of a sound education. It will be limited 
to thirty or forty representative students in each 
class. An officer of another university, a Yale 
alumnus who knows his Yale and the ways of aca- 
demic bodies in general, has suggested, probably 
acutely, that these two alternatives may well repre- 
sent concessions to intransigent minorities. 

Some eighty-five per cent of all Yale undergradu- 
ates will follow the “Standard Program.” It envi- 
sions a four year course at three levels, plus “Sum- 
mer Reading.” (Here the similarity and contrasts 
to the Princeton three-level plan are of interest.) 
Three basic studies are required—English, a Modern 
Language, and “Systematic Thinking” (either 
Mathematics, Logic or Linguistics). Then comes 
the “Program of Distribution” which occupies six 
full-year courses: two in Natural Science, chosen 
from Chemistry and Physics, Astronomy and Geol- 
ogy, and the animate sciences; one in Classics or 
“Classical Civilization” ; one in the literatures, music 
and art through which “the student comes into his 
cultural heritage, and these magnificent conductors 
of vicarious experience are hasteners of wisdom”; 
and a final requirement of a radically different type, 
a course which is philosophical, historical and synop- 
tic, designed “to pull together the student’s learning 
and to show him how syntheses may be made in the 
modern world today.” Five alternative courses are 
planned for this purpose, and it is intended that this 
requirement shall not be met before Junior Year. In 
the two final years, about one-half of the student’s 
time will be devoted to his major subject. Thus, of 
the twenty full-year courses in his four years, three 
are reserved for Basic Studies, six for the Program 
of Distribution, only five for departmental concen- 
tration, and six for free election. 

One of the features of this Yale Standard Pro- 
gram is its provision for the use of the summers in 
required reading. Between Freshman and Sopho- 
more Years, the student must read eight works dis- 
tributed among the classics of literature, biography, 
history, science, and social science, with an examina- 
tion on his reading early in Sophomore Year. Be- 
tween Sophomore and Junior Years, he will read in 
the classics of his chosen major. In his last summer, 
he will read intensively in his major field. 








3. The Princeton Plan 


The Princeton Faculty has taken as its guiding 
principle the “two-fold belief in the unity of knowl- 
edge and the diversity of human beings.” After 
the basic prerequisites in English, a Modern Lan- 
guage and Mathematics (cp. Yale’s “Basic Stu- 
dies”) have been satisfied either prior to entrance 
or as soon thereafter as possible, the student enters 
upon a shrewdly conceived and carefully coordinated 
program of three-level advance (cp. Yale’s two 
levels beyond Basic Studies and Harvard’s sharp 
dichotomy between general education and specializa- 
tion). “The plan as a whole may be likened to an 
educational pyramid with exploration of the major 
fields of learning as the base, divisional concentra- 
tion as the converging sides, and departmental con- 
centration as the apex.” The most original features 
of the Princeton Plan are its interposition of Divi- 
sional Concentration between “distribution” and 
“specialization,” and its provision for overlapping 
of the three stages. Freshman Year is given to ful- 
filling prerequisites and beginning distribution 
(“general education”) ; Sophomore Year completes 
the work in distribution and initiates divisional con- 
centration; Junior Year completes divisional con- 
centration and enters upon departmental concentra- 
tion; Senior Year is devoted wholly to the depart- 
mental major. Thus, a somewhat more serious 
effort is made than by either Harvard or Yale to 
effect thoroughgoing integration of the entire pro- 
gram of study. 

For purposes of introduction into the whole range 
of human knowledge, learning is divided into four 
fields—Natural Science; Social Science; Art and 
Literature; and History, Philosophy, Religion and 
Philosophy of Science—from each of which the 
student is required to choose one course, though not 
a specifically prescribed course; this work in ‘dis- 
tribution will occupy about half of the Freshman 
and Sophomore Years. Here is another noteworthy 
innovation in Princeton’s scheme—the lifting of 
History, Philosophy, Religion and the Philosophy 
of Science from their accustomed categories and 
their common classification as synthesizing disci- 
plines. (Cp. Harvard’s continuation of the tradi- 
tional three-fold division—Natural Science, Social 
Science, Humanities; and Yale’s program of Dis- 
tribution which totals six courses and includes a 
requirement in Classics as well as two in Natural 
Science. ) 

In Sophomore Year, while still completing the 
requirements in distribution, the student enters upon 
Divisional Concentration. Here the traditional di- 
vision into the Natural Sciences, the Social Sciences 
and the Humanities is resumed. About half of the 
Sophomore and Junior Years is given to laying a 
broad foundation in one of these divisions, culmi- 
nating in a Junior divisional examination. 


In Junior Year, while still working on this foun- 
dation, the student begins concentration in the de- 
partmental major of his choice. About half of the 
final two years is given to this specialization, leading 
to his Senior comprehensive examination. 

Since certain courses will fulfill both divisional 
and departmental requirements, generous provision 
for free election remains. Indeed, of the student’s 
total program of eighteen full-year courses, the allo- 
cation is approximately as follows: four to distri- 
bution, five to divisional concentration, four to de- 
partmental concentration, and five to electives. 

Now, laying the three plans side-by-side, certain 
general contrasts may be noted: 

1. Harvard goes farthest in compelled distribution 
and reduction of electives. Princeton retains the 
largest provision for concentration ; Yale the small- 
est. 

2. Harvard secures distribution through specified 
courses; Yale and Princeton rather through required 
subjects. 

3. Princeton concentrates distribution in Fresh- 
man and Sophomore Years; Yale in Sophomore and 
Junior Years ; Harvard spreads distribution through 
all four years though the prescribed courses fall in 
the first two years. 

4. The distribution of the student’s time between 
general education, concentration and free election 
may be indicated in the following table : 


Dis- Concen- Free 

tribution tration Election 

Harvard 50% 371% 121% 
Yale 45% 25% 30% 
Princeton 25% 50% 25% 


The dispassionate student of American education 
will discover distinctive merits in each of the three 
plans. He may give thanks that they are not at all 
points the same. There is value in variety in ex- 
perimentation based upon virtually identical premises. 
It will be of interest to watch all three as they are 
translated from theoretical formulation into prac- 
tical implementation. Their greatest contribution to 
American education will flow from a comparative 
examination of the three schemes in practice. As 
was said at the beginning, their largest significance 
lies in common principles and objectives. 


IV. 

All of this is of immense interest to Americans 
who care deeply for the future leadership of the 
nation. To those who hold a concern for religion, 
it is of special importance. 

We have said that the assumptions which are 
guiding change, concern the two basic factors in 
the learning process—the character of truth and the 
nature of man. Both are fundamentally religious 
assumptions. 

The first assumption is the organic unity of truth, 
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each part being what it is by virtue of its place 
within the Whole. But, if truth is an organic 
whole, how does it come to be so? Whence derives 
its interrelatedness and coherence? What do these 
imply regarding the nature of Reality itself? We 
are driven hard up against the question of God. To 
be sure, no human mind or all together ever succeed 
in encompassing that Reality. But, conversely, no 
human mind rightly grasps any fragment of truth 
without at least some dim awareness of the Whole 
which gives the fragment existence and meaning. 
Mogeover, if Truth be an organism, then every 
major subject and every principal subdivision should 
be so presented as to suggest that unity. Any seg- 
ment of knowledge which is portrayed without 
recognition of its organic relatedness to all other 
knowledge is being falsely presented. It is not 
Truth which is being set forth. And that is unsound 
education. 


The other assumption concerns the student. It is 
a recognition of his limited capacity to determine 
the essentials of his own education and therefore to 
choose, undirected, his own course of study. Con- 
versely it acknowledges the wisdom of maturity and 
of tradition. 


For many years past, those who have sought to 
mediate Christian faith to college youth have felt 
themselves up against almost insuperable obstacles 
in the very premises of the educational system. In 


the end of the day, the gravest secularization of 
American education has not been in the gradual 
elimination of religious instruction or required 
chapel, or even in the irreligious outlook of facul- 
ties. It has been the secularization of educational 
theory and structure. Their covert assumptions 
concerning the two basic factors—truth and man— 
have been non-religious. And they have been false. 

To be sure, even so radical modifications in cur- 
ricular philosophy will not induce revival in the 
universities. They concern only one of the three 
major elements in education—its formal structure. 
With the other two—the skill, imagination and 
spiritual outlook of the teacher and the capacity, 
industry and character of the pupil—present pro- 
posals do not attempt to deal. But curriculum is 
the element most readily subject to control. 

We have spoken of these changes as a revolution. 
They might more properly be described as a con- 
version—an about-face, and an about-face in the 
right direction. Some one has suggested that the 
Harvard Report might be welcomed as an elaborate, 
costly and somewhat tardy penance for the curse 
of the free elective system which Harvard Uni- 
versity has foisted upon American education for a 
half century! Few who have studied the trend will 
question that we stand at the beginning of a new 
day in American education. Is there room for doubt 
that it offers the promise of a better day? 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Dutch Church Intercedes for Political Prisoners 


At its meeting in March, the General Synod of the 
Dutch Reformed Church addressed the following com- 
munication to the Dutch Government in behalf of the 
interned political prisoners: 


The General Synod of the Dutch Reformed Church 
being aware with great concern of the immense bur- 
den, resting on our government with regard to the 
political prisoners, feels it incumbent on it to address 
the government and the Dutch people. 

It is thankful that it can do so in a free country and 
to the proper authorities. 

The General Synod states with deep sorrow that, for 
several months already, many people have been de- 
prived of liberty without their case being examined by 
any legal authority. 

As it will be a long time before sentence will be 
passed, as in some parts of the country the tribunals 
have not yet started work, it is according to standards, 
prevailing in the Netherlands, a demand of legal se- 
curity that a provisional inquest is being made by an 
impartial judge, of those cases, in which persons are 
deprived of liberty, pending a final settlement. 

Besides the slow adjustment, the Synod is filled with 
deep concern about the treatment of internees. Though 
it has been stated with gratitude, that in many camps 
a change for the better is taking place, it is not to be 


tolerated that in some camps in Holland conditions 
prevail, contrary to the standards, which must be ap- 
plied to a human treatment of prisoners. The war- 
ders are in many cases entirely unsuited for their 
task. It is the duty of the government to change that. 


In nearly all camps an independent commission of 
inspectors is lacking. Establishment of such a com- 
mission is an urgent necessity. 

Last of all, the General Synod calls with great stress 
the attention to the pressing necessity of enabling the 
people, who have been set free to live with their fami- 
lies and to return to a normal task in society. In this 
connection it is a matter of deep regret, that the furni- 
ture of many prisoners, on whom sentence was not yet 
passed, has been stolen. An injustice is done, when, 
in case of a suspended sentence, the condition is made 
to give up the right to those belongings of which the 
persons concerned have been deprived. 

The General Synod does not only address the gov- 
ernment, but the whole nation of the Netherlands, as it 
is convinced that the conscience of the people as a 
whole does not sufficiently oppose the present iniustice 
and corrupt practices. 

It enjoins upon the people that it is a demand of 
justice and mercy, that he, who has been found inno- 
cent, and he, who has suffered punishment, must regain 
his place in society. 
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General Amnesty Asked for 
Conscientious Objectors 


An appeal for a proclamation of general amnesty for 
conscientious objectors who went to prison because of 
their convictions, was sent to President Truman by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 


The appeal went to the White House in a letter from 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, President of the Federal 
Council, which conveyed a resolution adopted by the 
Executive Committee of the Council. Bishop Oxnam 
said: “It is our earnest hope that such steps may be 
taken as are required to release men who are imprisoned 
solely for the sake of conscientious convictions. We 
also hope that there may be restored to them and other 
conscientious objectors who have completed their terms, 
full civil rights.” 

The letter continued: “Now that the war is over 
there is no reason to hold longer in prison men who 
believed they could not bear arms because of firmly held 
principles of religious conscience and individual liberty. 
While most churchmen do not share the views of these 
men concerning war, they are fully sensitive to the vital 
importance of preserving freedom to believe and to 
act according to the deepest convictions of the indi- 
vidual conscience. Since these men are not felons in 
the ordinary sense of the word, we are convinced that 
a presidential amnesty in their behalf would be in 
keeping with our American ideals of democracy and 
individual freedom.” 
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Relief for Germany 


Two hundred seven thousand seventy-two pounds of 
clothing, relief packages of personal items and food 
have been sent to Germany for distribution among Ger- 
man civilians, Dr. Leslie B. Moss, Director of the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion, has announced. The Church Committee shipped 
the relief materials on behalf of 27 major Protestant 
denominations in America cooperating in a worldwide 
program for relief and reconstruction. 

The first shipment of relief supplies for civilians since 
the American government lifted the ban on relief activi- 
ties was sent through the newly-established Council 
for Relief Agencies Licensed for Operation in Ger- 
many (CRALOG). 

Similar shipments by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, the Friends Service Committee, the Luth- 
eran World Relief and other member agencies made 
a total of 2,000 tons sent during March. 


Dr. Moss said the 1,679 bales of clothing, 6,800 
pounds of powdered milk and 23,072 packages of per- 
sonal items would be distributed among the needy, in- 
cluding children, pregnant women, nursing mothers and 
the aged. Distribution is being handled by a nationwide 
organization, the Hilfswerk of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany. 

An additional 75 to 100 tons of relief supplies will 
leave for Germany during the latter part of April as 
part of a further 2,000 ton shipment through the same 
channels. 


Christian Newspaper Scheduled 
To Appear in Tokyo April 15 


Christian News, weekly tabloid on Christian activi- 
ties in Japan, is scheduled to hit the news-stands on 
April 15th, it has been announced by the Rev. Tsune- 
taro Miyakoda of the Church of Christ in Japan. 


The new paper, printed on standard letterpress, will 
be edited by Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, and will have a 
weekly run of 10,000 copies. Mr. Miyakoda, business 
manager for the paper, says it may become a daily 
during the summer with circulation possibly exceeding 
100,000. 

Despite prevailing inflationary prices, Christian 
News will sell for 30 sen (two cents) a copy. (RNS) 





The Deficit of “Christianity and Crisis” 

We have had a heartening response to our appeal 
to the subscribers for the deficit of Christianity and 
Crisis. We still need further funds however, to 
cover the difference between our publication costs 
and our subscriptions. We would be glad to have 
help from any subscribers who believe that our 
journal serves a useful purpose. 
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